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THE LEISURE HOUR. 








BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfor. 


THE OLD TURRET. 


A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ REDLANDS, OR HOME TEMPER.” 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ERE Patrick’s fears well founded? Setting 
aside the superstition attaching importance to 
the howling of a dog, were there real and substantial 
grounds for them? With the grey, ashen face 
before me as I had seen it that night, it was difficult 
to put aside the painful apprehension. He might 
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be dying, and I was alone with him; that is, with- 
out Victor, without Demarcay, or any relative of his 
own. When urged by Dr. Chabert to return to my 
room, my first act had been to write to my husband, 
stating what had occurred, and pressing him to join 
me, if possible, without delay. The colonel upon 
my hands in this isolated spot, deprived of that firm 
decision of character which had never failed him till 
now, was a thought inexpressibly distressing. ‘I 
don’t think I could bear it; such an end as his would 
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be worse than death,’’ I murmured with a shudder, 
my heart drawing its fibres together with terror as 
well as anguish. 

The morning, however, brought us a little hope. 
The colonel was reported to be better. Madame 
Reybach had had the satisfaction of preparing a 
warm bath, which had considerably relieved him, 
and he had afterwards slept for some hours. Dr. 
Chabert did not leave him till late in the day, and 
when he went, assured me that all danger was over. 
This word consoled me, hearing from Madame Rey- 
bach that not only was he the cleverest doctor for 
miles around, but that he had frequently attended 
Colonel Demarcay in former years. 

“Keep him quiet; don’t suffer him to be dis- 
turbed about anything. Follow my instructions to 
the letter. Give the medicine that will be sent, and 


I will answer for his recovery,” said the doctor, and, 

with a promise to return on the morrow, he left us. 
I thought it right to add a postscript to my letter, 

saying that all imminent danger had passed away. 


Victor’s delay in coming baffled and perplexed me. 
A hand injured by a falling beam might prevent his 
writing, but could not hinder him from travelling, 
unless there were illness also, and if that were the 
case, was not my place at his side? The next letter 
from Lorndale was, as before, written by Bertha. 
Victor was going on well, but could not yet direct 
the pen, and was glad to know that I was with his 
uncle. This was the substance of her communica- 
tion. Nothing was said of his coming; only a few 
regrets were offered that he could not help me, mixed 
with expressions of satisfaction that Colonel Demarcay 
was profiting by my presence and kindness. 

I was kind to him. »-What all his gifts had failed 
to purchase, the feebleness of sickness accomplished. 
He liked to have me about him. As his eye kindled 
at my approach, and the thin fingers clung to mine 
whenever my hand touchedhis, the tenderness with 
which women in general come to regard any object 
dependent upon them flowed forth. The lonely man 
so occupied my thoughts that I.grew to watch his 
recovery with filial interest; longing, oh, so longing 
—and from motives not quite filial—to get him away 
from the dreary castle, where fanciful terrors, of 
which I was heartily ashamed, were continually 
starting up. 

‘“‘ He will die, he must die!” said Patrick to me 
one day, with a sadly anxious face. 

‘‘ But he is better, better every day ; and to-morrow 
he is to drive out. It is time to forget the dog, 
Patrick,” I answered, smiling at, the man’s earnest- 
ness. 

He nodded, but the shade on his face remained 
the same. ‘It is not that, it is something else,” he 
observed, with ludicrous gravity. 

Knowing by experience that if the rag of supersti- 
tion were once unfurled, all Patrick’s powers of 
memory would rally round it, and a host of anec- 
dotes, each particularly true, were ready to be nar- 
rated, I was anxious to be spared such an infliction, 
and would have left him, when he begged me to hear 
what had happened. 

‘“With my own ears I heard it, lady, only last 
night,” he went on, “just as I quitted the colonel’s 
room to fetch the medicine I had left in my own. 
Joseph heard it once before, and felt pretty scared, 
too. We agreed not to say anything about it, but it 
reached the colonel’s ears, nevertheless. It is a fact. 





and I can put but one meaning uponit. As I live, 
I heard a queer, rushing-like sound between Joseph’s 
room and mine.” 

“ Joseph sleeps opposite to the great door leading 
to the turret, I think ?”’ 

‘*'Yes, and now I come to what is more remark. 
able. When we opened it, hot as the nights are 
now, a gust of cold air smote us in the face, and 
with it came a wailing cry. Joseph said nought, nor 
did I, but we shut the door, bolted it, and went 
away. My flesh crept about me all night, for [ 
knew what it meant—neither bolts nor bars can keep 
out an enemy of that description.” 

Patrick’s voice quavered as he spoke. 

‘*TIs there not a view of the sea from that turret?” 
I added, bringing my thoughts to a practical issue, 
I had often wished to go there, but had hitherto 
been prevented by the colonel’s illness. 

‘“You won’t see anything in particular,” replied 
Patrick. ‘‘I have been up to the top in the day- 
time, and Joseph too. The signs I talked of are 
more sounds than sights.” 

‘« And most likely may all be explained.” 

Patrick thought they might, but only in one way. 

It was ultimately settled that I should go with 
him that afternoon, while the colonel took his siesta 
after the early dinner to which he was condemned. 
Accordingly, at the time agreed upon, leaving Adams 
in the anteroom to keep watch, and telling Joseph to 
remain within call, in case either of us should be 
wanted, I set off on my voyage of discovery, more 
from curiosity than with any hope of correcting 
Patrick’s opinions. From his extreme gravity I am 
inclined to think he considered it a tempting of Pro- 
vidence. 

Drawing back the bolt, he opened the door upon a 
stone staircase in tolerable repair, duskily lighted by 
arrow-slits in the walls of a circular passage at its 
foot. Ascending a short flight of steps, my only care 
being to lift well my skirts so as to preserve them 
from the accumulated dust of many years, I issued 
upon a small corridor, the door of which stood ajar. 
Real windows were here, looking on the court, never 
opened, and well tapestried with cobwebs. The last 
one was broken, admitting a small stream of fresh 
air, a pleasant inroad upon the close, musty atmo- 
sphere about us. With design, I pointed it out to 
Patrick. ‘Do you notice that broken window?” I 
asked. 

‘‘'Yes; and there are more of them in the rooms 
lower down.” 

Having finished the survey of the corridor, and 
also examined two bare, dreary chambers opening 
into it, I returned to the stairs. <A spiral flight, 
narrow and inconvenient, led to the crenellated ter- 
race at the top, the door of which was also ajar, and 
from above came a cool, refreshing breeze, which, I 
fancied, had something of the flavour of the sea 
about it. ‘If these doors are open when the wind 
is high it must rush down the staircase and along the 
passages with great violence,” I observed, care- 
lessly. ‘‘In some castles, especially in mountainous 
places, it resembles the moaning of a human being. 
There is a good deal of that sort of thing in Germany, 
hence the literature of the nation abounds in stories 
of phantoms, erl-kings, and invisible spirits, which 
no one ever thinks of believing.” ; 

Anticipating the application of my remarks, Patrick 
observed that he believed all that, ‘‘ for there was 
nothing like foreigners for lying,” yet evidently held 
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to his own opinion as strongly as before. If unable 
to persuade him, I was satisfied myself. Whatever 
wailing might proceed from the turret, there was 
enough to explain it. 

Seeing that Patrick was tired of waiting, I told 
him to go down and leave me to enjoy the view, 
which he was very unwilling to do. What he ex- 
pected to occur I do not know, but he left me with 
reluctance, and twice requested me to call loud if 
anything happened. Nothing, however, did happen, 
except that, on going down half-an-hour afterwards, 
I closed every door, hoping by that means to put an 
end to the nocturnal wails and moanings. As the 
colonel became stronger, Patrick grew out of his 
fears, or at least said no more about them. 


My close attendance upon Colonel Demarcay during 
his illness drew him very much towards me; there 
was no doubt of the genuineness of his regard. An 
involuntary sigh would often escape his lips as I sat 
working beside him, and on looking up it was gene- 
rally to find his eyes fixed on me in an odd, yearning 
sort of way. The proud heart of the man was stoop- 
ing. So lately on the confines of the grave, had any 
light from the other side reached him? How ear- 
nestly I prayed that his earthly life might be pro- 
longed until he had gained some hope of another. 
We never talked on the subject, but hovered about 
it sometimes until one of his caustic remarks obliged 
me to be silent. One day we drove past a farm- 
house whose appearance could not fail to arrest 
attention. A large building, of ancient date, had 
once occupied the site, part of which had been con- 
verted into barns, granaries, and sheds, and part of 
the old walls might be detected in the ruinous heaps 
studding the ground in various directions. Thinking 
of Victor's story, I asked a foolish question. ‘Is 
this the convent where lived the nun whose melan- 
choly picture hangs in your study ?” 

“Tt would very much increase your interest to say 
0, would it not?” 

‘Not if it were untrue,” I replied, quickly, for he 
spoke with a flash of his old sarcasm. 

“T believe you, Ella,” he said, looking at me with 
an earnestness that made me colour; ‘‘ you are 
unlike many, and yet how like—” Something 
approaching to a sigh escaped him as he uttered the 
latter clause, and then drooping his head, sat silent. 

What was memory doing? Like one oppressed 
with heavy thoughts, he took off his hat and passed 
his hand wearily over the thin white hair and down 
his face. Though shrunken and greatly changed, it 
had a softer expression than I had ever seen there 
before. In becoming feeble he attracted more sym- 
pathy. Had not this man, after all, an inner life, 
differing probably but little from that of others? 
Might not the harshness by which he so often repelled 
others be as the knotty bark enclosing a vigorous 
‘tree, and formed by hard circumstances surrounding 
« lot only outwardly prosperous? Following the 
instincts of personal ease, I had, perhaps, yielded 
too easily to my prepossessions against him, for- 
getting that wherever God places us in life, he has 
there a work for us to do, and if we do it not, it may 
never be done at all. Women can do so little in the 
outer world, but so much at home. I had not thought 
about this till now, when, reading sorrow as well as 
infirmity in the careworn face of my companion, con- 
science told me that, with reference to him, I had 
rerchance put aside the duty intended for me to take 
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up. Absorbed in myself, had I not, when at Lorn- 
dale, turned away from whatever did not immediately 
concern my own interests? Poor egotist! All I had 
gained was regret for opportunities lost, which might 
have profited myself and others also. In a spirit of 
gentle remorse I stole my hand softly into that of 
the colonel. The action, involuntary and unusual, 
pleased him. His fingers closed quickly upon mine, 
and he raised his head, which had been sunk upon 
his breast, saying, ‘‘ Do you recognise any likeness 
to yourself in that picture ?” 

‘Oh, no,” I could but smile at the irrelevant 
question. The nun was beautiful, and my greatest 
admirers never said more than that I was good- 
looking. 

‘*‘ You are like her, yet still more like another to 
whom that picture bears a strong resemblance. For 
that reason your presence had a peculiar charm for 
me from the time I discovered the similarity; the 
same age, the same height, the same coloured hair: 
like, but how unlike! You never cared to be in my 
company, Ella; and even now, though consenting to 
give me your society, how much regard do I really 
possess ? You never cared about me, Ella,” he re- 
peated, in a reproachful tone. ‘‘To you I was a 
troublesome old man, whom your husband wished 
you to please, and nothing more.” 

As soon as uttered, I had repented of the hasty, 
unkind words to which he referred; now I grieved 
over the selfish hardness that prompted them. If 
my heart felt no real affection for him, it was stirred 
to a tender pity very like it. 

“Once, long, long ago, a fair young girl loved 
me, though I was often cross and ill-grained. Had 
she lived, perhaps, perhaps—pshaw! I am talking 
foolishly: who loves the old?” 

The promise, ‘‘ Even to hoar hairs, I am He,” 
passed through my mind, but, judging it best to 
follow his own train of thought, 1 replied, with less 
fervour than might have been the case if not then 
supremely conscious of the lower ground I was 
taking, ‘If she loved you in your youth, she would 
love you in old age.” 

“ And that might be worse still,’’ he replied, sor- 
rowfully. 

‘‘ Not if you looked forward to reunion in another 
world.” 

Quickly he raised his hand to stop me from saying 
more. 

‘Keep your faith, Ella, if it makes you happy; 
I would not rob you of it; but do not let us talk on 
the subject. Give me a place in your memory while 
you live, and talk of me sometimes to your children.” 

Never before had I seen Colonel Demarcay in so 
gentle a mood; never before did my heart go out 
towards him spontaneously as now. Few things 
are more touching than the humility of a proud 
temper, for this reason, perhaps, that contrasts are 
more striking than similitudes. The man whom I 
thought disdainful of the softer feelings of our nature 
had known, prized, and lost them, and, in his old 
age, yearned for some tender tie by which heart 
could hold communion with heart, and for some 
link to which his memory could be fastened when 
he was gone. 

Though the source from whence his household 
drew their comforts and luxuries, he had not received 
from any of us the genuine affection that might have 
dispelled his severity and softened his hardness. 








‘‘T do care for you, Colonel Demarcay,” murmured 
Y 2 
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I, meekly, expecting to be rebuffed; ‘‘I do care for 
you, and henceforth I will be as a daughter to you, 
if you will permit me.” 

‘‘ Henceforth!” he repeated; “ah, Ella, you have 
left yourself little time to take up the filial réJe.” 

Alas! he spoke too truly. In the course of nature 
the time must be very short, nor could I contem- 
plate its brevity without a pang, that drew the 
bitter tears from my eyes. A furtive attempt to 
wipe them away caught his attention. 

‘Don’t cry, Ella, at anything I have said; I am 
often cross and sharp. I was born so. Try to bear 
with me a little longer ; the old machine is nearly worn 
out. There is an end to all things. See, even 
these beautiful scenes, this noble forest of oak and 
elm, will soon be stripped and bare.” 

‘* But the stock will remain, the leaves will spring 
afresh, and we shall live again. Oh, do not doubt 
it, and do let me speak out, if only for this once,” 
I entreated, clasping his hand in both of mine. “Oh, 
Colonel Demarcay, with a daughter’s earnestness, 
with a daughter’s love, I beseech you to go over the 
argument once again, taking the other side of the 
question. Why, oh why, has an eternal loss so 
much more attraction for you than eternal gain? Isit 
not better to grasp two worlds instead of one? 
Were the chances but a hair’s breadth in its favour, 
is it not the part of a wise man to adopt the theory 
that promises most? Begin again, begin all over 
again. 

My whole soul in my passionate pleading, I looked 
into his face with all the earnestnessmy tears permitted. 
He had appeared softened, which made me long to 
melt him more. As a dash of cold water on a burn- 


ing brow, Colonel Demarcay arrested my vehemence. 
‘‘ It is not good taste to agitate yourself so much ; 


try to be more calm, Ella.” 

Calm! I was calmed in a moment; my eager 
entreaties were only idle words falling upon an un- 
listening ear, though they struck heavily upon my 
own heart. Wounded to the quick, and keenly 
alive to the futility of any effort of mine to impress 
& new opinion upon Colonel Demarcay when he 
willed it otherwise, I shrank into myself, and was 
silent until the carriage drove into the court. 

‘*We are friends,’ he said, softly, as we stopped 
at the great door. 

“Friends!” I burst forth; ‘‘oh, it is just this, 
this immeasurable difference in opinion, that has 
always stood between us, and that now chills my 
heart so miserably ;” and with a sob of distress im- 
possible to restrain, I rushed away from him, up 
the staircase, into my own room, and locked the 
door. I needed to be alone. The fibres of a great 
sorrow were taking root, one of those that in some 
degree overshadows a lifetime. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


For the two succeeding days the colonel was more 
than usually kind, apparently endeavouring, by 
many a gentle word and act, to efface any unplea- 
sant impression he might have made. But through- 
out the extra-graciousness of his manner ran an 
under-current of restraint. He was not at ease; the 
cloud on his mind, from whatever cause proceeding, 
pervaded his bearing, even giving his accustomed 
suavity a forced and rugged character. 

What was the cause of this change? Was he 
undergoing the bitterest of all strifes, wherein the 
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victory is seldom complete? ‘Was he a man at war 
with himself ? 

Always reserved respecting his feelings, though 
talkative enough upon general subjects, Colonel 
Demarcay gave me no opportunity of understanding 
him. He rarely took any one into his counsels, 
One, afternoon he startled me with the question, 
* Would you like to goto Trouville?” 

Referring afterwards to the eagerness with which 
I caught at the proposition, he expressed a fear that 
his quiet retreat had proved too dull for me, 
and talked about Trouville as if really in earnest to 
take me there, and would have done so, in all pro- 
bability, had it been in his power. But that same 
evening another interest came upon the tapis. Reybach 
informed the colonel that the obnoxious proprietor 
of the coveted land was about to build a second-rate 
inn, which, when finished, would be an eyesore from 
the principal upper windows, besides very much 
injuring the adjoining part of the property. 

It was not to be expected that Colonel Demarcay, 
who, in the first instance, could not be driven tomake 
an extravagant purchase, would bear this fresh 
annoyance with equanimity. Weakened by illness 
so that his self-command had abandoned him, he 
laid aside his natural dignity and vented his anger 
in idle menaces. To punish the delinquent, take 
the law of him, and ruin him by heavy expenses, was 
his first threat, poured forth with a volubility little 
in keeping with his usual utterances. 

‘To go to law may not- answer,’”’ suggested Rey- 
bach, who, cool and sensible, saw clearer than his 
master. ‘‘ You are rich and can best pay expenses— 
that point weighs with the lawyers sometimes. It 
might be given against you.” 

“But I will never submit to injustice; I will 
appeal and appeal, and will not give in so long as 
there remains a court to go to. Half my fortune | 
will spend rather than suffer the rascal to succeed. 
You dare not say that he has right on his side!” 
vociferated the colonel with dangerous energy, «3 
Reybach stood before him with downcast eyes, twitl- 
ing his hat round and round. 

“These little courts, sir—’ said Reybach, who, 
inheriting some Flemish phlegm from his ancestors, 
generally met his.naster’s anger quietly. 

« But I will not be beaten,” persisted the colonel, 
roused now into a greater passion than before. “1 
can ruin this man, and will, too, if he is obstinate. 
Go to him early to-morrow morning, make him 
handsome offer for the land, the same price that Mr. 
Orte suggested, which is more than its value ; I want 
no favour. If he accept, well; if not, tell him th: 
I will treat with him no more. I will have a better 
building erected on my own property by the side ot 
his, more comfortable and more inviting, and will 
put in a dependent of my own, who shall undersel! 
him in every way, giving his goods of a superir 
quality and at alower price. We shall see who bes 
can stand his ground. I can wait.” 

Reybach would have expostulated, but the colon¢ 
was imperative, and dismissed him with the comman! 
not to show himself again until he came to report 
the result of his commission. : 

As is generally the case when the two opposing 
parties are acting more from temper than reason, tl 
negotiation failed. The man stood firm for the high«t 
price, and the colonel gave orders for the new hots! 
to be commenced. He was quite in his element, thus 
putting-down opposition with a high hand being « 
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integral part of his character. Restored apparently 
to his former mental vigour, he lost no time, but set 
to work with an energy that seemed to give him an 
increase of physical strength. After choosing the 
site, with his own hand he drew up a plan of the 
building, and directed his intendant to submit it to 
an architect and take steps to have it begun imme- 
diately. The visit to Trouville was of course deferred, 
or probably given up altogether, as Colonel Demar- 
cay’s interest in his Norman estate was now likely to 
prolong our stay indefinitely. This was a great dis- 
appointment to me; I grieved over it—immoderately 
for such a trifle, as we sometimes do over incon- 
veniences which, when removed, we would willingly 
resume were it in our power. But the sameness of 
our dull life at the castle was about to be rudely 
broken. 

That night Colonel Demarcay had another attack 
similar to the last, though apparently not so severe. 
The remedies used in the former case were applied, 
and not without success; yet when Dr. Chabert 
arrived he was grave and silent, taking no notice of 
Patrick’s lamentations or of Madame Reybach’s sup- 
positions, and told me privately to prepare for the 
worst. The blow was as sudden as it was great, 
making it difficult to believe the danger so imminent. 
But the contrast between the doctor’s two visits, his 
immediate assurance on the former occasion that the 
colonel would recover, and his positive assertion to 
the contrary now, gave me real uneasiness. My 
present isolation—being the only member of the 
family at his sick pillow—and the peculiarly distress- 
ing character of this deathbed, were painful to think 
of. My heart failed entirely. ‘‘ Is there nothing to 
be done—no help, no other advice? Can we not 
send to Paris?”’ I asked, with eagerness. 

“ Dear madam, the skill of all Europe united could 
not save him,” was the response, and then followed, 
in the technical language of medicine, a statement of 
causes which I impatiently interrupted, desiring 
information of another description. 

“T must*telegraph for my husband. Oh! surely, 
surely there is time for him to arrive?’’said I, hanging 
on his answer for some slight amelioration of my posi- 
tion. They were anxious moments while Dr. Chabert 
made his calculations, preserving all the time a calm- 
ness that made me think him unfeeling. But I mis- 
judged him; he was both kind and sympathising, 
and only slow because desirous of putting the exact 
truth before me. If the telegram were sent at once, 
and Mr. Demarcay were at home to receive it, he would 
probably set off that afternoon. Allowing for un- 
avoidable delays, supposing that the time of trains 
and boats worked pretty well together, and that the 
journey was uninterrupted, the traveller might arrive 
late in the evening of the following day. ‘Then my 
husband will see his uncle again?” 

Dr. Chabert’s reply was not encouraging. ‘We 
can seldom make a long journey without some contre- 
temps, and one break leads to another; but there is 
2 possibility.” 

In his countenance there was as much doubt as 
hope, telling me pretty plainly to be prepared to go 
through the painful ordeal without Victor. All that 
day I sat by the colonel’s pillow, with Patrick or 
Adams as my companion. He knew me, talked to 
mea little; but I no sooner approached a serious 
subject than he relapsed into an impenetrable silence. 
In the evening Dr. Chabert came again, bringing 
with him a junior assistant, who was to pass the 
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night in the castle. He found his patient much the 
same, and to my eager question, ‘‘ Is there no hope ?” 
answered in the negative. There was no change— 
there could be none, he said, and again advised me 
to prepare for the end, which might be sudden. For 
many hours I continued by the colonel’s bedside, 
brooding over what was so soon to happen. Though 
there was scarcely anything to do for him, he liked 
to have me with him. Twice he put out his hand for 
mine and pressed it within his own. Throughout 
the night I should have stayed had not the young 
medical attendant interfered, requesting me to retire 
and leave the patient with him and Patrick. ‘“‘ There 
was no use in my remaining,” he said, “and Dr. 
Chabert had warned him not to suffer me to be 
fatigued.” 

Acknowledging the wisdom of this recommenda- 
tion, I rose to follow it, and, stooping over the colonel, 
lightly kissed his forehead. 

His grey eyes, earnest, reproachful, and even tender, 
were fixed on me, and with more life in them than 
there had been since his illness commenced. 

Melted, and trembling with conflicting feelings, 
‘¢ What can I do for you?” I cried. aloud. ‘I can- 
not give you my life; that depends not upon me. 
God only can keep us here or call us hence. Oh, 
ask Him! pray to Him! ask him to leave you herea 
little longer, that you may learn to repent, and 
believe, and know his goodness.” 

Moving his hand as if to stop me, he inquired in 
a low voice, ‘‘Is any one in the room besides yourself?” 

Adams had just come to the door, and was waiting 
for me. Instantly sending her away, I told him 
we were alone, but not without some trepidation. 
‘Come nearer, Ella, nearer,” he said, softly. ‘ Put 
your ear to my mouth.” 

After the hesitation of a moment I did so, with a 
strange fear that something alarming was about to 
happen. ‘You will never forget me, I have taken 
care of that,” he said, slowly. ‘‘ You will some- 
times visit my grave, and talk of me to your chil- 
dren. I have loved you more than any one else, 
partly for the sake of another, and partly for your 
own. You have been good to me, too, though more 
from duty than love.’”” There was some reproach in 
his voice, from which my conscience dared not 
defend me. ‘And besides, I wish what was mine 
to have some association with her. Nearer, Ella, 
nearer; no one must hear or know what I am going 
to tell you. Listen! it is about my will. I have 
not increased your settlement, but I have left Lorn- 
dale to you, that is, to your eldest son, him and his 
heirs for ever.” 

Having said this in a clear, distinct whisper, he 
looked into my face with yearning, anxious eyes. 
Did he expect my thanks? Alas! if so, poignant 
must have been his disappointment. A live coal 
falling on my head could scarcely have pained or 
startled me more. Giving a sharp gasp, sounding 
like an ejaculation of suffering, I distressed and per- 
plexed the poor man by vehement appeals against 
the injustice of such a will. Forgetful of the bad 
effects of excitement upon an invalid of this descrip- 
tion, I saw only the future as it then rose before me, 
—Victor’s dismay at such a testament, and his grief 
at finding his beloved Hubert so unscrupulously set 
aside. What was I, or what could any child of 
mine be, to him, in comparison with this boy, so 
dearly loved for his fair mother’s sake as well as for 
his own? 
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The heart, so recently gained that I could scarcely 
believe it my own, would renounce its allegiance 
and slip away from me for ever. Would not Victor 
think, and reasonably think, that I had misused his 
uncle’s regard to the injury of his son? Tears, 
bitter tears, stood in my eyes and faltered in my 
voice instead of thanks; but they were all for my- 
self, as, rushing into a passionate tirade against 
family dissensions, I characterised as wrong and 
cruelty a bequest intended to fill me with satisfac- 
tion. 

‘‘T like you better than any one else, and wished 
you to think of me with kindness,” was the colonel’s 
meek rejoinder, hardly audible, my vehemence 
having nearly stunned as well as surprised him. 

** And you thought I could thank you for sowing 
a seed of such bitter discord between my husband 
and me? that he could ever forgive such a calamity 
as this falling upon his firstborn—the being he loves 
best in the world?” I broke forth, reckless of all 
else but the aspect this testament must have in the 
eyes of others, and the undeserved alienation that 
must follow Victor’s knowledge of it. ‘You did 
not think what I should appear to the world, more 
especially to every member of the family, an in- 
triguer, a base, self-interested manceuvrer, or that, 
for having placed me in such an odious light, I 
could thank you?” 

A moan from the sick man arrested my indigna- 
tion and caused a reaction. 

‘*Oh, pardon me, pardon me,” I cried, seizing and 
covering with kisses the hand with which he had 
tried to reach mine, shocked at my ingratitude and 
yet not able to control my conflicting feelings. ‘‘ Un- 
grateful I must appear, ungrateful Iam. I ought 
to thank you, for you mean well; but you don’t 
know, oh you don’t know where I am in life. It is 
only just beginning for me. Anna Demarcay and 
her children came first in my husband’s heart, and it 
must be so; I will not complain of that. Once they 
left no room for me, but I won a place at last, and 
that I shall now lose.” I went on, stating my case 
with the tears of self-pity almost choking my voice. 
‘* When Victor suspects me of having plotted against 
his darling, as he assuredly will, will he not despise 
me? Will not the little love he has learned to feel 
for me be replaced with contempt? Oh, change 
your mind, alter your will, give all to Victor, let 
him do as he thinks best. Ican trust him. And if 
you cannot do that,” for the colonel was looking at 
me with troubled eyes, alarmed at the prospect of 
the labour proposed, “let me send your instruc- 
tions to Mr. Stebbings to destroy it. Whatever 
may be the consequences, that will be better for me, 
better for Victor, better for the family peace, than a 
will entailing upon me such unjust suspicions. Oh, 
Colonel Demarcay, if you mean me well, and I 
believe you do—if you wish me to taste a little 
happiness in this world—I have had more sorrow 
than anything else since I came to Lorndale—do 
not alienate my husband’s heart from me for ever.” 
Sobs and reproaches were thankless returns for his 
kind intentions towards me, yet these were all I had 
to give. Hiding my face on my arms, that rested on 
the bed beside which I was crouching down, utterly 
discouraged, I gave vent to a sorrow that he could 
not understand, though it evidently pained him. 
His hand came gently upon my head, when, looking 
up, I found he was endeavouring to speak. ‘You 
will take Lorndale away again, you will give it to 
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Victor and Hubert, to whom it ought to belong?” I 
entreated, rising from my knees, and caressing his 
thin white hand, more repentant than I knew how 
to express. ‘‘ You see, his people would blame me ; 
they would never believe this thing was done of 
your own free, unbiassed choice. No blessing would 
come with it. I should be unhappy, very unhappy ; 
and you mean it all so well; and I am so un- 
grateful. Oh, Colonel Demarcay, have pity on me; 
give me not such an inheritance of sorrow. Write 
to Mr. Stebbings—” I stopped short, frightened at 
the change coming over him. The light in his eyes, 
kindled at first by my entreaties, and afterwards 
revived by my caresses, was fading. His breath 
laboured heavily. My heart sank. Was I hasten- 
ing the end—selfishly occupying these last moments 
of time, each one of which was more valuable to the 
dying man than all the diamonds of Golconda would 
be to a living one? Compared to the deep interests 
crowded into the small span of life yet remaining to 
him, mine were too trifling to be urged. He needed 
rest, or, if disturbed, that it-should be about things 
concerning his own peace. My passionate remon- 
strances, proceeding from a spirit ardently claiming 
its portion of happiness here, were too purely earthly 
not to shock me as I stood watching the waning 
intelligence which had been to him in the place of 
God. I felt guilty, as if committing a crime. ‘ We 
will talk of this to-morrow,” I said, softly, conscience- 
stricken, and the more bent now upon soothing as I 
had before recklessly agitated him. A slight gurg- 
ling sound in the throat made me call for assistance. 
The young doctor ran to my aid, and, after a glance 
at his patient, almost forced me out of the room. 
But I had scarcely reached the door when Patrick 
came after me, saying, “ The master wants you back 
again.”” Never can I forget the yearning look that 
gave light once more to the grey face, so pinched 
and worn, as he lay outwardly quiet, yet even then 
full of thought—that mystery of our being which is 
so hard to harmonise with a creed like his. 

What was passing in his mind? Had I dared, it 
was not possible to inquire, for my tears were falling 
too fast for me to speak. Throughout the short 
period that our lives had run together, this man had 
been kind to me. Alternately I had disliked him, or 
turned from him with a pity that had no kindred 
with love. In no degree had I reciprocated or ap- 
preciated the patient consideration he had shown me, 
and now, when he had a right to look for thanks, I 
was rejecting his crowning kindness with upbraid- 
ings! Yet I must resist the well-intended generosity 
and refuse his gifts, whatever the self-denial might 
cost me. 

The doctor became impatient for me to leave him, 
nor was I unwilling, feeling ill and unhappy. ‘‘ They 
are sending me away that you may be left quiet,” I 
said, taking his hand gently in mine, drawn towards 
him by one emotion and repelled by another. 

‘‘ To-morrow,’’ he whispered feebly. 

‘‘ Yes, to-morrow,” I answered. Wishing to show 
him some womanly tenderness, though the fervour 
of a loving heart was not in my power to offer, I 
raised the damp hair clinging about his brow and 
kissed his forehead. I met with a passive calmness. 
He was weary and perhaps willing to be left to rest. 
He let me go without any effort to detain me, re- 

eating, with something like a sigh, ‘‘To-morrow, 
o-morrow.”’ 
Oh, if he would but put it all right on tke morrow! 
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The young ensign of a Highland regiment, though mortally wounded, retained fast hold of the colours. A soldier, 
one of his clan—possibly a foster-brother—lifted him, still grasping the colours, to bear him out of reach of an advancing 
column of the Imperial Guard. The French officer, perceiving the bravery of the ensign and the devotion of the soldier, 
gave signal to his men to cease firing, which they obeyed with generous alacrity. It is a French artist who has depicted 
a scene so honourable to all concerned in it 
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JAPANESE MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PART I, 


5 lag following letter was sent to us for Dr. 

Rimbault, whose loss has deprived the readers 
of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” of a most learned and plea- 
sant writer on musical subjects. We submitted 
Dr. Miiller’s treatise, referred to in the letter, to Mr. 
Samuel Mossman, author of ‘‘ New Japan,” published 
by John Murray, whose analysis and brief report of 
the work we have pleasure in appending. 


Yedo, Japan. 
Dr. E. F. Rimbault. 

Dear sir,—I have read with very great interest 
your papers on music contributed to the “ Leisure 
Hour.” They are valuable in themselves, and doubly 
so to those who, like myself, are endeavouring to 
make some of the Orientals (Chinese and Japanese) 
acquainted with the musical system of the West. 
There is some prospect now that, in the Japanese 
Government schools, our music will be taught, though 
there is a good deal of prejudice and indifference yet 
to be overcome. Thinking that you would feel 
interested in certain articles on what is counted 
“music”? here, Iam sending to the Editor of the 
“Leisure Hour” copies of the Journal of the German 
Asiatic Society, in which there is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subject by Dr. Miiller. His descrip- 
tion of instruments, tuning, etc., is quite complete ; 
but I do not know that I quite agree with Dr. 
Miller as to the scale used predominantly by 
Japanese, Chinese, and Coreans, for they all have 
substantially the same system, though their notation 
is somewhat diverse. 

If my ear does not deceive me, the scale they use, as 
compared with ours, differs in the position of the semi- 
tones, or, rather, in not having true semi-tones, but 
three-quarter-tones instead. 
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This you will understand at a glance, and if you 
will tune an instrument—say a harp— after this 
manner, and then play upon it the tunes noted by 
Mr. McGregor (L. H. 1875, p. 213) I think you will get 
the true effect of the melodies, which is greatly marred 
by attempting to reproduce them on our gamut. 
From the various specimens I have heard, my opinion 
is that the Egyptians, Turks, Arabs, Hindoos, and 
Siamese, and Burmese also, use this scale, which 
gives its peculiar character to all ‘‘ Eastern Music,” 
its half-minor effect having neither the plaintive- 
hess of our minor mode nor the vigour and _bril- 
liancy of the major. They lose also the charm of 
contrast which comes from alternation of modes, 
and they are deficient also in variety of time, having 
no triple-time movements. 

Perhaps the above facts in regard to the scale (if 
correct, as I think they are) will throw light on the 
question referred to in your article in the “ Leisure 
Hour” for April, 1875. In the concluding para- 
gtaph (p. 214) you incline to the opinion that the 








‘‘ major scale is more prevalent in ancient music than 

the minor.” My impression is that on neither can it 

- a noted, but on a scale intermediate to 
oth. 

The two Chinese airs given in the number for 
December, 1875 (p. 796), have been extensively re- 
produced in Swiss musical snuff-boxes intended for 
the Chinese market; but what with the difference of 
scale and the added confusion of a harmonised accom- 
paniment (which is much distasted), a Chinese 
musician recognises the melody with a good deal of 
difficulty. 

There is but one of their instruments, the Shio, 
on which harmonies are played, though I have heard 
two performers on the guitar tune their instruments 
at the distance of a fourth from each other—the one 
on E> and the other on By—and then play through 
their tune together; and the effect, though bad 
enough, was not so bad as it would have been with 
our scale, because of the difference to which I have 
referred. Generally, however, almost universally, 
the mere melody is preferred. 

And here another peculiarity may be mentioned, 
one which I did not discover for a long time, not till 
I had resided in China many years: I refer to the 
manner of chanting among the Buddhists. Some, of 
their chants are very impressive; they have a kind of 
sepulchral solemnity about them; and when per- 
formed responsively by large companies of bonzes 
on either side of a gloomy temple, in front of a 
shadowy, half-illumined shrine, they sound like the 
mournful wailings of prisoners, not ‘ of hope,” but 
of despair. 

The peculiarity of performance to which I have 
referred is this: Every man chants, not on a given 
key, but on that which best suits his natural voice ; the 
time (to call it so) is retained, and the tune is 
observed, but the key-notes are as various as the 
natural pitch of each one’s voice makes easiest to 
himself. 

If any one will listen to the way in which the 
Psalter is read by a whole congregation in the 
English Church, something like this will be observed. 
A verse will be read by all with very nearly the same 
intonation—e.g.,‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, there- 
fore can I lack nothing ”—the inflections of voice in 
all the readers will be very much the same, but each 
one’s voice will have its own pitch, from the deepest 
manly bass up to the piping treble of the child. Very 
much in the same way are these chants heard 
amongst the Buddhists, and the effect is remarkable 
—remarkable for the general blur of the effect, and 
for the absence of that ring which is heard in our 
cathedrals when the choristers give the creed in their 
unison monotone. 

But to return to the scale, and to the probability 
that it was the one on which the Ambrosian, if not 
the Gregorian, chant was founded. All we know 
about the former is that St. Ambrose, in his soldier 
days, ‘‘brought it from the East;’’ and as to the 
latter, the nature of the several endings is sufficiently 
well known, though I do not think their origin has 
been well accounted for. Be that as it may, we find 
in China two scales in use—the one which is called 
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the Southern is believed to be the more ancient,* and 
that is characterised, like the early Scotch and Irish, 
by the absence of the fourth and seventh, while in 
the Northern music (so-called) these intervals are 
supplied, though after the ?-tone fashion I have 
already mentioned. 

I have not been able thus far to bring the correct- 
ness of my observations to the test of mathematical 
experiment, so as to give the fractional expressicn of 
the vibrations of the half-flattened third and sixth, 
which, if my supposition is correct, gives a peculiar 
character to all that may be called Oriental music. 
I should expect to find it was among the Greeks the 
transition took place from the one scale to the other; 
and perhaps the subject of the tetrachord might be 
examined afresh with an eye to this probability; 
the perfect fourth is certainly common to both. 

Writing, as I do, from this remote region of the 
world, I have not the opportunity of comparing notes 
with others more conversant than myself with this 
whole subject, which is one to which I have been led, 
partly by love of music in itself, but chiefly by a 
desire of discovering what there might be in the 
native tunes of these regions which is capable of 
adaptation to Christian psalmody, and especially to 
hymns for children. Thus far I have not discovered 
anything which has repaid the trouble of my search, 
so that my conclusion is that the best thing we can 
do is to teach our European music—gamut, notation, 
and tunes—leaving it to some future genius who 
may arise among the natives themselves to reconcile 
the two styles, or perhaps reconcile our principles 
with their methods in some way which will give 
facility to the acquisition of true music by the 
millions of these Eastern lands. 

Leaving you to make what use you may think best 
of these miscellaneous remarks, 

I beg to subscribe myself, 
Yours much indebted, 
Epwp. W. Sytez. 
(Professor of History and Philosophy in the 
Imperial University of Yedo.) 





Dr. Miiller’s articles, referred to in Professor 
Syle’s letter, appear in two numbers of the 
‘‘German Eastern-Asiatic Society’s Journal,” pub- 
lished at the treaty port of Yokohama. They are 
modestly styled ‘‘Some Notes on Japanese Music; ” 
but in reality they form an elaborate treatise on the 
subject, including references to Chinese music. The 
letterpress is German, extending to twenty folio 
pages, accompanied by twenty folios of illustrations, 
representing about eighty instruments, besides six\ 
pages of music. In some parts the text is somewhat 
abstruse in treating of the Japanese and Chines 
theories of music (which are substantially the same) 
as compared with the European theory and practice 
of the art. This disquisition, no doubt, is appro- 
priately suited to the scientific character of the 
Society before which the papers were read by the 
learned doctor, at two of their meetings in Yedo. 
At the same time, with all due respect, the details 
are not exactly suitable for the columns of the 
‘* Leisure Hour,” which purports to treat such 
subjects in a popular manner. For this purpose 
there is much that will interest our readers, from 





* The aborigines of China are found, like those of other countries, at 
‘the extremity of the land opposite to that at which the invading migra- 
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the novelty of the subject, which is little known in 
this country, the leading points forming the ground- 
work of these two brief papers. 

In his search for practical information among 
Japanese musicians, Dr. Miiller found it very diffi- 
cult to acquire an accurate knowledge of the theory 
and composition on which their scales and tunes 
were based. This arose not only from the innate 
reservedness of the Japanese to freely communicate 
information, but he found that most of the sk‘lled 
performers seemed to know little or nothing of an 
abstract theory. What he terms ‘ sacred music ”’ he 
found the most difficult for foreigners to hear, as it 
was only through favour and influence that he could 
obtain access to the private temples of the Mikado, 
Taicoon, or Daimios, where that class of music was 
chiefly performed. Players of secular, or ‘‘ profane,” 
music he found numerous everywhere, both in public 
and private, but few of them were acquainted with 
the principles of notation, time, or tune. Blind 
musicians, probably from their infirmity, are most 
encouraged, both by the people and authorities. 
Women and girls comprise the great bulk of players, 
being taught from their childhood to follow music as 
a profession. But it is not held in any great esteem, 
especially as the reputation of the women is indif- 
ferent, and the males mostly what we would term 
itinerant musicians. On this account few persons 
of the upper classes care to acquire a knowledge of 
music, either vocal or instrumental, yet all grades of 
society delight in the performance of their national 
airs by trained players. In this respect they prefer 
their own simple melodies, played or sung as solos, to 
the finest European music performed by bands of 
stringed and wind instruments, or a harmony of 
many voices. On being interrogated, many expressed 
their opinion that such were ‘ abominable,” and 
when Dr. Miiller questioned a distinguished man of 
rank on the subject, he politely replied that ‘‘ Euro- 
pean music might please women, children, and 
common people, but Japanese gentlemen may not 
endure it.” 

He then enters into the question of the derivation 
of Japanese music and musical instruments, which 
he traces to have come originally from China and 
the adjacent kingdom of Corea. But since then, 
during the lapse of many centuries, the original 
instruments have been more or less modified in form 
or size, to suit the progressive taste of the people. 
Of these he describes and illustrates a great variety, 
from which we shall select the most interesting 
examples. 

These he divides into instruments for striking, 

ind instruments, and stringed instruments. The 
last division has the preference in illustration and 

escription. A print is given of a female profes- 
sional musician playing on the ‘‘Sono Koto” (see 
next page), or thirteen-stringed instrument of that 
kind. Its dimensions are given as seventy-two inches 
long, fifty-three at its broadest part, and ten anda 
half inches at its narrow end; its greatest height :. 
three and a half inches, and its lowest one and a half 
inches from the strings. The sounding-board is made 
of ‘‘ kiri”” wood, a kind of Japanese pine, with two 
openings underneath to give resonance to the strings. 
These are fastened at each end of the instrument, 
and may be tightened or slackened at the top, but 
they are kept at the proper pitch by means of mova- 
ble bridges, one to each string, which the player 
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exception, are made of silk, specially woven for the 
purpose, and prepared with bees-wax to give them 
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those of all stringed instruments in Japan, with one 
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opinion. Suffice it to say, however, that the arrange- 
ment is analogous to our minor scale, and the airs 
performed partake of that key, in distinction from 





SONO KOTO. 


smoothness and strength. They are expensive, espe- 
cially those manufactured at Kioto, the ancient capital, 
where a set costs as much as five dollars, or upwards 
of a pound, but they are to be had cheaper in Yedo, 
now named the new metropolis of Tokio. When in 
perfect tune, the thirteen strings comprise three 
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octaves according to Japanese musical notation—the 
highest octave consisting of six, the middle five, and 
the lowest two strings. The tones or musical in- 
tervals between the strings, and their distances on 
the scale, as compared with European notation, are 
not exactly defined, according to Professor Syle’s 


the major scale, which is seldom used in Japan, 
China, or Corea. All the thirteen notes are within 
the compass of those written on our treble clef, 
examples of which are given by Dr. Miiller, so that 
there is no bass, while the right hand is only used in 
playing, the performer exercising the first and 
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second fingers and occasionally the thumb. In touch- 
ing the strings they are armed with ivory-pointed 
shields, which enables the player to produce clear 
staccato notes, that being considered the chief excel- 
lence in playing, without any jar on the vibration. 





| If these require to be changed; the musician has a 
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supply at her left hand, with extra bridges, in a 
small casket or tray, as shown in the illustration. 
The lady here represented, after a native sketch, is a 
professional performer dressed in gala costume, with 
her hair elaborately arranged, a robe of ample folds, 
with a gaily-coloured satin continuation at the back 
in the height of fashion, and presumed to be playing 
at some grand festival before the nobility, gentry, 
and their families, who appreciate immensely this 
style of music. She is supposed to be singing some 
song to the accompaniment, and hence is designated 
a ‘‘ Gescha,” or songstress. 

There are several examplesof thisinstrument figured 
in the illustrations, one of them named the ‘‘ Wang- 
gong,” or ‘‘ Yamato Koto,” with only six strings, 
and venerated from being the most ancient of that 
kind. Dr. Miller was informed by a learned scholar 
and archeeologian, named Ninagawa, that it has been 
practised in Japan for about fifteen hundred years. 
Another of smaller dimensions has seven strings 
without any bridges, is tuned with keys at the broad 
end, and is about thirty inches long. This is called the 
Chinese ‘‘ Kino Koto,” and was introduced into the 
country many centuries ago by some Japanese 
officials visiting the court of Peking. Besides these 
he refers to an ancient Chinese Koto, with fifty 
strings, eight feet long and uniform in a width of 
twenty inches, which he traces back to a period before 
the time of Confucius, who flourished six centuries 
anterior to the Christian era. Indeed there can be 
no doubt that the music and musical instruments of 
Japan are based upon those of China. In a note he 
refers to this interesting part of his inquiry, and 
quotes the authority of the Chinese classics, that the 
Emperor Yu, who reigned from 2253 to 2049 z.o., 
encouraged the study and practice of music among 
his officials and other subjects, by issuing a decree 
enjoining them todoso. "We may here appropriately 
add, that not only did that monarch and his suc- 
cessors diffuse a taste for music among the people, 
but they introduced it as a study for the literati, which 
culminated in the appointment of a Board of Music, 
that continues to this day. It consists of a president 
and members, chosen from the official class, versed in 
the art, whose duties are to select musical pieces and 
instruments most suited to accompany the various 
ceremonial and sacrificial festivals under the control 
of the Board of Rites and Ceremonies, which forms 
one of the six great departments of the State. 

Besides deriving their principal instruments from 
the inventive genius of the Chinese, the Japanese 
have borrowed some after the European model. 
Of these the ‘‘ Yau-king”’ is an example, which they 
call the Western Koto. This instrument is excep- 
tional in having its strings made of steel, and 
fastened at both ends by pegs in an oblong frame, 
divided by two bridges reaching across the sounding- 
board. These are struck with two small mallets of 
bamboo or tortoiseshell, enabling the performer to 
—— two notes in harmony, with the two hands. 

r. Miiller considers this instrument a modification 
of the cithern. Indeed, one of a similar kind may 
be heard at times in our own streets, and producing 
melodious notes. In all probability it was introduced 


by the Dutch, who monopolised the foreign trade at 
their factory of De-sima in Nagasaki. 

The next class of stringed instruments are those 
corresponding with the European guitar and violin. 
Of the former kind the “ Biwa” is typical, as shown 
on page 345. 


It is thirty-three inches long and the 








body pear-shaped, like a lute, with a head-piece 
having four pegs, and a finger-board crossed by five 
frets. As usual, the strings are made of waxed silk, 
fastened to a knob at the bottom, then carried over 
a low bridge to the top and wound round the tuning- 
pegs. So far it is similar to the guitar, with two 
apertures in the sounding-board for resonance, but 
there is little of that quality in its tones, as the body 
is made of thick wood, without any depth or hollow 
base. Instead of the strings being thrummed by 
the fingers of the right hand, the performer strikes 
them with a peculiar kind of clavicle, shown in the 
sketch, while the fingers of the left hand press the 
strings on the frets. This substitute for the 
right hand is.generally made of horn, but those of a 
better description are of tortoiseshell, about seven 
inches long, with silken cords and tassels to the 
handles of ivory. The notes produced by this means 
have a tinkling sound, though sharper and clearer 
than those fingered on the guitar. This tink-a-ting- 


ting character applies, more or less, to the tones of. 


all stringed instruments both in Japan and China, 
which the performers delight in producing and their 
listeners in hearing. Hence their dislike to our 
pianofortes, deep-toned violins, or even guitars, 
giving a preference to the notes of a musical-box 
because it resembles their own stringed instruments. 
To make a humble comparison, these partake greatly 
of the childish notes from a toy fiddle or hurdy-gurdy. 
Yet the ‘‘ Biwa”’ is a great favourite, and listened to 
with profound admiration by any audience assembled 
on festive occasions, especially if it be played by 
blind professional musicians. Of this class is the 
female performer shown in the sketch, who is attired 
in the gala dress regulated by ancient custom. This 
is also one of the oldest instruments in Japan, Dr. 
Miiller’s informant, Ninagawa, having told him that 
the ‘“‘Biwa” has been known for the past twelve 
hundred years. This, to a certain extent, is verified 
geographically by the name of Biwa Lake being 
given to one of the loveliest lakes in Japan, situated 
near Kioto, the ancient capital, as its shores resemble 
in form the outline of the instrument. 

Another figure sketched in the journal repre- 
sents a male performer on a similar description of 
instrument, and dressed in the regulation costume 
at national festivals, with its stiff, wide, and ugly 
shoulder-straps, formerly worn by all officials, but 
now discarded for European epaulettes and uniforms. 
This instrument is called the ‘‘ Samiseng,” and holds 
one of the chief places among skilled Japanese and 
Chinese musicians, as it forms the best accompani- 
ment to the voice. It isthirty-seven inches long, but 
the greater part of that is taken up by the finger-board, 
the length of the body being not more than one- 
fourth of the whole. It has only three strings, made 
of waxed silk, but the compass of each has a greater 
scale than those of the Biwa, from the length of the 
finger-board allowing the fingers of the performer 
to produce notes in alto suitable to the falsetto voice 
of the singer. Moreover, there are no frets to im- 
pede the fingers in modulating the notes at the 
option of the player. These, however, are produced 
in the same manner by striking the strings with a 
horn, tortoiseshell, or ivory clavicle, but of smaller 
size. When the notes are played as an accompani- 
ment to the voice they are not arranged by thirds or 
fifths to harmonise with the melody, but follow, or 
sometimes precede, the singer’s voice in unison. Con- 
sequently there is a sameness of tone in the tunes, 
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JAPANESE MUSIC AND 


but when we consider that the songs are sung in a 
minor key this odbligato, as it were, enriches the 
plaintive notes, and when the words are emotional, 
as in amatory songs, the effect is charming even to a 
European ear. Three very pretty songs of this 
description appear in a third part of the Society’s 
journal forwarded to the editor by Professor Syle, 
with the signature V. Holtz as the name of the con- 
tributor. They are upon the European scales of two 
and three flats, but all three are arranged for the 
Samiseng accompaniment. 

We now come to the illustration representing a 
blind male performer on the “ Kokiu,”’ or Japanese 
fiddle(see p. 345). The body of the instrument, tinger- 
board, and head-piece are the same as those of the 
Samiseng, but altogether of smaller dimensions, being 
not more than twenty-five inches long. Excepting 
the square form of the body, and its thick board of 
wood for the belly, it resembles our violin in other 
respects, especially in being played on with a bow. 
There are four strings of the usual silken fabric, but 
varying in thickness, like the catgut strings of the 
violin. These are likewise fastened at the bottom to 
a knob, then crossing a bridge, stretch along the fin- 
ger-board to the head, where they are wound round 
tuning-pegs. Then the performer manipulates the 
strings with his left hand, holding the bow in his 
right. This also is differently shaped from our fiddle- 
bow, but it is made on the same principle, with 
horsehair, only larger, being about three feet long, 


more arched, and made of sandal-wood, joined by 


silver clasps. The performer draws it across the 
strings horizontally, but instead of resting the body 
of the instrument on his left breast, as the violin- 
player does, he places it on his knee while he squats 
on the ground, with the finger-board upwards, as our 
performers on the bass-viol do. The Japanese, how- 
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Besides the Japanese Kokiu, Dr. Miiller figures: 
and describes the Chinese fiddle, which is of much 
simpler construction and compass, and altogether an 
inferior instrument. The body is the section of a 
large bamboo, about five inches in diameter and six 
inches in depth, the fore end being covered with 
tanned snake-skin, and open at the back. It has. 
only two strings, which are fastened at the bottom, 
passing over a bridge on the belly and along to the 
handle at the,top, where two long pegs are fixed, not 
at the sides, as in the violin, but at the front and 
back. The bow and fiddle are both about three feet 
long, but the peculiarity of its performance lies in 
the hair of the former passing under instead of over 
the strings, without any finger-board; consequently 
the notes are varied by merely touching the strings 
with the fingers, without pressing them on the staff. 
From this description it will be seen that the Chinese 
fiddle is as much inferior to that of the Japanese as 
it is inferior to the European violin—one of the most 
perfect and most powerful instruments that has been 
invented. Nevertheless, there is data to infer that 
the principle on which these are constructed originated 
in China, like those of the compass and gunpowder, 
with many other supposed inventions of the West 
that have come from the East. This branch of tho 
subject is only referred to in passing remarks by 
Dr. Miiller, but it is worthy of fuller inquiry. 
Amongst many anomalies connected with things. 
between the ancient Oriental nations and modern 
Occidental peoples, this music question is prominent. 
Here the musical voice transcends the speaking voice,. 
whereas in China it is otherwise. Not only is the 
language pronounced in more musical accents than 


| their squeaking, squalling, artificial voice in singing,. 


but the intonation of the words or syliables are 
divided into seven tones, one called the entering tone, 


ever, have no instrument of that kind, as the notes of | with three ascending and the same number of de- 


the Kokiu are on the treble clef. Like the Samiseng, 


| scending tones. 


This oral scale—if we may so call 


it is used as an accompaniment to the voice, in unison | jt—gives an intonation to reading aloud, declamation, 
with the vocal notes. The illustration represents a | or conversation, that excels in our opinion all the: 


player soengaged. He is blind, with his head clean 
shaved all over, from which we infer that he is a 
bonze belonging to a Buddhist temple, that being the 


attempts at singing. In these seven tones, which 


| have been practised by the Chinese from the infancy 


node of distinguishing them from laymen, while he 
does not wear festive garments like the Samiseng | 


player. At the same time both these instruments, 


especially the Kokiu, are chiefly played by men | 


musicians, as with our players on the violin. 
practice of singing in falsetto notes above the natural 
tones of the voice, is the same in a male singer as in 
afemale songstress, although the man may have 
naturally a tenor, baritone, or bass voice. ‘This has 


been proved by the foreign missionaries, who have | 


trained men from their youth in China to chant the 
services and sing in harmony with their natural low- 
toned voices. From Professor Syle’s letter it will be 
seen that he has not been successful in his attempts 
to adapt Japanese music to psalmody, but he intends 
for the future to teach his pupils the theory and 
practice of European music. This has been success- 
fully accomplished at Shanghai, both atthe Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic mission stations. At the 


cathedral of Tong Ka-doo the Jesuit fathers of the 
Propaganda have trained a band of choristers, who 
chant and sing in excellent harmony to an organ ac- 
companiment, the instrument having been constructed 
With bamboo pipes by Chimese workmen under tho 


direction of an ingenious priest of the order devoted 
to music. 


But the | 


| 


| 


| 





of their ancient tongue, to render it expressive for 
want of words, may we not trace the rudiments of 
our own theory of music, and its scales ascending and 
descending by octaves ? 





THE GUILLEMOT. 


MONG the attractions of the Brighton Aquarium, 
not the least have lately been a pair of guille- 

mots (Uria Troile). These birds have long been 
familiar to naturalists, and their unusual powers of, 
diving and remaining long under water are known 
to every observer. But never till now has oppor- 
tunity been afforded for observing their subaqueous 
operations. It is worth journeying to Brighton to 
see the wonderful and beautiful sight. Most of their 
time the birds pass on the surface of the water, 
paddling slowly about, with their legs, or one leg 
only, visible from below. But frequently, and always 
at feeding time, they are to be seén, through the 
transparent front of the tank, swimming actively 
under the water, for three or four minutes at a time, 
careering to and fro, and steering themselves as 
easily as any fish in the Aquarium. All the time of 
submersion, a rapid flow of air-bubbles is rising from 
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their bodies, like showers of quicksilver, giving to 
the plumage of the birds a silvery hue of singular 
beauty. From what part the air comes it is not easy 
to see, the emission appearing to be from the neck 
and back and whole feathered surface. Mr. Frank 
Buckland’s notes on the anatomy of the guillemot, 
recently printed in ‘‘Land and Water,” give the 
best information on the subject. 

I have dissected a guillemot, he says, to see if I 
could find any mechanical arrangement which would 
account for the quicksilver appearance with which 
this bird is surrounded when he is seen diving in the 
tanks of the Brighton Aquarium. On blowing 
tobacco smoke into the lungs, the body became 
immediately puffed up; and, as in the gannet, by 
pressing out .the smoke from the lungs, the dead bird 
‘began to pipe up his natural ery, the mechanism of 
the larynx, or voice-box, being unaltered, of course 
it would sound when air was passed through it, just 
as an organ sounds when air is blown in. The wind- 
pipe, however, was of a delicate structure, and much 
more fragile than that found in the gannet. On dis- 
secting the skin, I found that the beautiful air-cavities 
between it and the flesh found in the gannet were 
entirely absent in the guillemot. I found also that 
the underside of the skin of the breast was adherent 
more or less to the flesh, and was covered with fat, 
very much like the structure of a wild duck. I found, 
however, a structure quite new tome. A guillemot 
has nine ribs; these ribs are not connected directly 
with the breast-bone, they take their origin from the 
back, just above the pelvis, and run straight back- 
wards; they then form an angle, as it were, and are 
tightly fastened to the breast-bone; the ribs being 
thus doubled, are highly elastic, and capable of great 
expansion ; in fact, I could put my two hands into the 
cavity when the ribs are stretched out to the fullest 
extent. The longest rib of the above structure is no less 
than eight inches long. A delicate membrane passes 
from one rib to another. The appearance of the ribs 
from the inner side is very remarkable. Again I 
have found something new; one of the vertebrae just 
at the back of the lungs has, strange to say, two 
sharp prominences, so sharp that they are almost 
capable of cutting the finger. I have not the least 
notion what is the reason of this curious mechanism. 
I suppose it has a use. 

I venture to suggest that the highly-elastic box 
formed by the expansile ribs, in some way act upon 
the feathers which surround the bird’s body, and 
especially his chest. It is now evident that the smoke 
which is puffed into the bird did not go into the air- 
cells, asin the gannet, but simply into this large 
pouch in the abdomen. The necessary consequence 
of inflating the abdomen would be to enlarge the 
whole area of the chest upon which the feathers are 
inserted. The feathers would then become more or 
less separated from each other. By some act of 
volition on the part of the bird, it is just possible that 
these feathers may act as a number of air-traps. A 
moment before the bird takes his dive, he probably 
expands the box of his abdomen, and collects a certain 
quantity of air among his feathers. When he dives, 
the air is immediately given out from every joint 
between the feathers, and produces the quicksilver- 
like appearance. This theory is more than probable, 
because, on dissecting some of these from off the 
thick carpet which they altogether form, I find that 
each feather is curled upon itself, so that the upper- 
most feather overlaps that immediately below it as 





well as that by its side, to the extent of nearly one- 
half. Each feather, again, has a central stem, and 
from each side of it are given off very delicate fibres, 
The upper sides of these fibres, again, are armed 
with a series of very minute hairs. In consequence 
of this arrangement, the water is repelled, and, just 
as we see, cannot touch the feather. I placed one of 
these feathers on the surface of a tumbler of water, 
and found that it floats with the end cocked up, after 
the fashion of a Welsh coracle. Besides this arrange- 
ment of feathers, intermixed with these dense 
feathers there is a thick carpeting of very fine down; 
this also helps to repel the water and make the air- 
traps. 

Whereas the gannet has the wing-bones quite 
hollow, I was curious to see if the same structure 
prevailed in the guillemot. On making the section 
of the bone, I found the structure of the bone itself 
was very firm—in fact, almost as firm as the bone 
handle of a toothbrush. A moment’s reflection led 
me to the conclusion why this was. The guillemot is 
not a very good flyer. His wings are of more service, 
as may be seen at Brighton, as fins or paddles, for 
when he is at work hunting for his fish, his paddles— 
that is, his wings—are seen working with very great 
velocity, resembling much the action of the fins of 
the turtles, with this exception, that the turtle moves 
his fins slowly; the guillemot moves his wings with 
great celerity. The feet of the guillemot are admi- 
rably contrived for propelling. The front part of the 
leg is much narrower than the back part—in fact, it 
may be almost said to be the shape of the blade of a 
knife. The muscles which work the leg are attached 
to the back-bone, and they form a pyramid, the base 
of which is four inches across. The muscles which 
work the leg, in striking backwards, are very much 
more developed than those which serve to pull the 
leg forward. Why should not a bowt be propelled 
by paddles working from behind, after the fashion of 
a guillemot’s foot? The cavity in which the head of 
the thigh-bone works, runs very deeply into the bone 
of the pelvis, and the ligament which holds the 
rounded head of the thigh-bone into the socket is 
excessively firm. Immediately under the tail is a 
gland, which, on dissection, is found to contain an 
oily matter. By some it is supposed that the duck 
does not get wet because he oils his feathers, taking 
the oil by means of his bill from the gland, and 
spreading the oil over his feathers. I do not think 
the duck ever oils his feathers at all. The effect of 
putting oil on the guillemot’s feathers is in a mo- 
ment to entirely alter the structure. 





We have received from the veteran observer in the 
Shetland Islands, to whom the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” are indebted for occasional notes on local 
natural history, a communication on these birds. In 
his remote home at Walls, the Rev. L. Fraser does 
not seem to have heard of the ‘‘ tame” specimens 
which have attracted so much notice at Brighton. 
His notes are the result of long observation of the 
habits of the bird in its wild northern haunts. 
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Each family of birds has distinct habits and cha- 
racteristics. For example, the puffin enjoys congre- 
gating in flocks on the sea, but seeks seclusion for 
his nest. The guillemot does not gather in flocks on 
the water, but they breed in flocks, as many as the 
chosen spot will hold. The puffin defends himself 
with beak and claws, the guillemot makes no defence 
whatever—not even to pick at each other or at an 
enemy. The guillemot family is supposed to consist 
of two branches, known as the “plain” and 
“briddled”’ guillemot. Both breed in the same 
place. Whether they match separately or indis- 
criminately I never could make out. The briddled 
are always few compared with the plain. The 
guillemot chooses an open, shallow cave, with a 
shelving-place for her breeding-place. The number 
in one place is simply as many as the place will hold 
when seated side by side. 

No attempt is ever made to form a nest; each bird 
drops its egg—they never have more than one egg— 
on the bare rock at her neighbour’s side. The parent- 
bird—I think both—takes off the feathers from a 
space below its breastbone, about two inches across 
and one broad. Thus a part of the egg contacts 
with the naked skin, while the surrounding feathers 
protect the egg on three sides. The feathers plucked 
off are not seen in the breeding-place. To equalise 
the heat, the bird is seen frequently turning the egg. 
As arule, the shelf inclines to one side. The egg 
lies with its small end towards the incline, and the 
bird hatches with its tail in the same direction, and 
thus looks in a half-erect posture while covering the 
egg so far down on its body. When startled by noise, 
such as the report of a gun, the birds fly up, and the 
eggs often fare badly. If the incline is towards the 
sea, they roll off and are lost, but in some cases the 
incline is to a side or the centre. In such cases the 
eggs roll one on to another. The egg is large and 
beautifully marked, and several hundreds of them, 
side by side, is an interesting sight. The guillemot 
does not keep a clean house, the shelf being coated 
by her droppings. The egg has a thick shell, and 
thus it can roll about in the cave without taking 
harm. On quiet being restored, the birds return, 
and the eggs, if not taken by the fowler, are claimed 
and removed to the spot first occupied. 

A curious question here arises: Does each mother- 
bird know her own egg? With the guillemot it is 
not possible to experiment. I have often removed 
eggs from one nest to another—eggs of the same 
class of birds—and never saw any hesitation on the 
part of the parent-bird. In hatching, the bird, 
especially towards the close, gets so absorbed that 
every other feeling seems all but dead; even self- 
preservation. I have seen it sit for days in the 
hatching posture on the same spot after the egg had 
been taken away. But once the young bird comes, 
the case is different. You cannot impose by another 
bird of the same age or colour, and yet in the guille- 
mots’ camp, after the young comes, one feels no heart 
for an argument on the point. Look at that seething 
mass, like an ants’-hill! Within a space of two 
Square yards or so, hundreds of little ones, standing 
erect, all on the look-out for the first caterer that 
alights on the ledge, each struggling to be the first to 
catch hold of the dangling morsel. Wait till you have 
seen this scene repeated fifty times in an hour any 
hour of the day and every day in the week, and then 
say if it does not look more like Owenism or Com- 
munisra than anything else’ But we have not got 
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all the facts, which is too often the case when judg- 
ments are formed. I have often sat for hours, again 
and again, within fifty yards of such a scene, trying 
to make out whether the family relation was recog- 
nised or not. I never could say it was, and yet seem 
convinced, from other facts, not only that each parent- 
bird knew her own bird, but that each young bird 
knew its own mother, the scramble for the food being 
greed of gain rather than ignorance or indifference 
to the family relation. 

The young guillemot is not a downy ball, like 
most young birds, but is from the first partially 
covered by a small sort of feather, which in two 
weeks after coming from the shell becomes a close, 
thick-set covering, so as to fit the young bird for the 
water, which must then be its home until full-grown. 
The process of taking the young bird to the sea 
demonstrates the family tie that each mother-bird 
knows her own amongst the crowd, and that each 
young bird knows and loves its mother. When the 
young one is strong enough for the new element, it 
has to be carried on the mother’s back from the 
breeding-place, not to the sea, but as far off from the 
cliff as to ensure its falling beyond the surf on the 
smooth water. I never witnessed the start, but all 
the after-processes often enough. Howshe induces the 
young chap to mount on her back, with what ex- 
citing tales of the sea she inspires his young mind, I 
never could know ; but up he goes, and off the parent 
starts in a direct line with the nest, wings fully 
extended but motionless, but with the speed of an 
arrow, until a clear line of the sea is gained, when 
the little one tumbles off her back and falls right 
down. The mother then folds her wings and falls as 
if shot, both reaching the water about the same time. 
This is necessary; the blue-backed gull is on the 
outlook, and, if a chance offers, catches and swallows 
the young bird. When it strikes the water it is quite 
excited, requiring all the mother’s attention to calm 
and soothe it. This she does with many expressions 
of the greatest tenderness. By-and-by she induces 
the little fellow to dive with her, which he soon seems 
to like, and in course of an hour they both start for 
quiet fishing-grounds, the little atom at the mother’s 
tail as much at home as if the water had been his 
element from the first. However many from the 
same home may come to the water at once, they do 
not gather together nor seem to recognise each other. 
Each mother and young bird stick to each other as if 
bred separately. This will be about the first week in 
July, and by the Ist of August the young is full- 
grown, and ready to migrate. 

Apart from the fowler, the eagle is the great foe 
of the guillemot. Whenever he requires a dinner 
for himself or young ones, he sails along the guille- 
mots’ cave and just puts out his foot and takes one, 
which you will sometimes see dangling beneath him 
for hours before he sits down to the repast. No 
wonder mother and young take to the water as soon 
as possible. J. F. 





AN ITALIAN WEDDING.* 


MUST tell you all about Carlotta Di C.’s wedding. 
We rose betimes, and I put on my green silk 
gown. A. was in full uniform, with his epaulettes 





* This is an extract from the letter to her mother of an English lady 
We give it as affording curious glimpses 
of Italian life not familiar to strangers, and in places out of the track of 
ordinary tourists. 
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‘and Garibaldi’s medal, which seemed as if worn to 
tease the bishop. Miss Eva, his old charger, the 
pony-carriage, and our man Patrizio were also in full 
tig, and I flatter myself that our general appearance 
was quite unexceptionable as we started on our long 
drive to the village of M. The morning was very 
-cold but fine, and our splendid panorama is, I think, 
more imposing in the winter than in the summer. 
‘The mountains, when thickly covered with fresh 
snow, look as grand as the Alps. The river, which 
in summer is but a dry bed, is now swollen by tor- 
rents of rain, and there are but few leafless trees to 
be seen, evergreen oaks and olives being the most 
plentiful. The sun shines cheerfully, and the blue 
Adriatic peeps out here and there between the hills, 
each one of which is surmounted by a picturesque 
village. These villages are like tiny cities, for they 
are fortified by a high wall. There are sometimes 
two, or even three, churches, a theatre, some public 
building, and generally one or more palazzos belong- 
ing to the local nobility. Then the little sloping 
streets are paved; there is often a Gothic arch—some 
relic of the Teutonic conquest—and an attempt at a 
public promenade outside the walls. M. is one of 
the largest and most characteristic of these vil- 
lages. 

Unfortunately, a thick mist came on before we had 
proceeded far on our way, and, in spite of all our 
efforts, we only arrived just as the wedding proces- 
sion was filing into church, and, turning sharp round 
‘the corner, we nearly knocked down the priest bear- 
ing the great silver cross. We immediately jumped 
down and joined the wedding party. The bride 
looked very nice, leaning on her father’s arm, dressed 
in a white silk gown, respectably made, a tulle veil, 
and a wreath, not of orange blossoms, but some other 
white flowers of a nondescript kind. Her mother 
was gorgeous, and quite fashionable, in a green silk 
gown and black velvet tunic, with a bonnet perched 
high on her tower of hair, and nodding with green 
and white plumes. Poor Teta (Teresa), the bride’s 
next sister, was not of the party. Her feelings were 
supposed to be too much for her, but I suspect the 
reason of her non-appearance to be that it had not 
been thought necessary to get her a new gown. The 
relations of the bridegroom were numerous and very 
shabby, but the bride’s family was represented only 
by ourselves (A. being a distant cousin) and the 
Roman Di C.’s, who were a very handsome and dis- 
‘tinguished-looking party. The English prejudice 
against black at a wedding does not seem to prevail 
here. All, except the bride’s mother and myself, 
were in black. Donna Virginia, the Roman matron, 
wore crape, her daughter Maria a black velveteen, 
-and the bridegroom’s relations were all in shabby 
black silks. 

The ceremony was quite different from ours. The 
bride and bridegroom knelt side by side for most of 
the time, holding each a long wax candle, whilst the 
band played operatic airs inside the church, chiefly 
tuken from the ‘‘ Bal-in-Maschera.” At intervals the 
bride and bridegroom were led up to the bishop, but 
what he said it was impossible to hear, as the con- 
gregation indulged freely in conversation. Finally, 


the wedded pair sat each on a high stool, and listened 
to a discourse addressed to them by the bishop. 
When the ceremony in church was at an end, the 
wedding party, all but the bishop and priests, re- 
paired to the municipality, where the bride and bride- 
After this we 


groom were married by civil process. 








all repaired to the palazzo belonging to the Cavaliere 
Di C. (the bride’s father), which is the grandest that 
the village boasts. It is situated in the middle of 
the principal street, and the entrance is insignificant, 
but on arriving at the top of the stone staircase, the 
suite of lofty saloons, opening out of one another and 
seen through a vista of arches, has an imposing effect. 
There is the least possible amount of furniture, and 
no carpet, or even matting, covers the bare stones. 
The family, when alone, occupy a dingy little room 
on the ground floor. On this occasion, however, the 
state rooms were opened for the first time, I believe, 
since the marriage of the bride’s mother. On the 
table we found cakes, sugar-plums, and tiny cups of 
chocolate. This was all the breakfast that was given 
us, and as we had got up very early, and had hada 
three hours’ drive, our sufferings from hunger wero 
severe. The melancholy Teta and Miss B. presided 
at the repast. Miss B., who is descended from a very 
ancient and noble family, is one of the few specimens 
I have ever come across of an Italian old maid. She 
has not quite twenty pounds a year to live upon, so 
mostly feeds with the Di C.’s, and is expected to do 
little odd things, such as washing the children when 
they are particularly dirty, and so forth. Teta was 
most uncommonly shabby. She was arrayed in an 
old and faded blue merino skirt, surmounted by an 
equally antique black silk jacket, with a dirty scarlet 
bow pinned in front, but no pretence at a collar or 
cuffs. As for her hair, it was so wildly dishevelled 
as to give one the idea that she had been tearing it 
in an abandonment of grief. Perhaps this utter dis- 
regard to appearances is considered the proper thing 
in that part of the world on the occasion of a sister’s 
marriage. The bride and bridegroom, with some of 
the bridegroom’s relations who were going by the 
same train, had a sort of lunch, but the rest of us did 
not dine until after the departure, at about four 
o’clock. Before changing her dress, the bride went 
to show herself to her father’s peasants, who were 
carousing in an upper chamber. There were forty 
pairs, the heads of each colony (or family of peasants 
who are part proprietors of the soil). The chief of 
such a family is called the ‘‘ Vergaro,”’ and his wife 
the “Vergara.” I did not witness the scene, but 
Carlotta came back, saying she had been most en- 
thusiastically received and nearlv torn in pieces. She 
and her mamma wept plentifully at parting. Tho 
‘‘ fattore’”’ also was taken tearful. ‘The bride and 
bridegroom finally went off in a much quieter way 
than an English pair would have done. There was 
no throwing of old shoes or hurrahing. We simply 
looked on from the balcony whilst the lumbering old 
carriage, of an antediluvian shape, which bore away 
the wedded couple, jolted in a rickety manner over 
the stones. 

I have never described the bridegroom, but bride- 
grooms are proverbially insignificant items at wed- 
dings, and this one was no exception to the general 
rule. He behaved as a bridegroom should, that is, 
effaced himself as much as possible. 

We whiled away the time until dinner in reading 
the numerous sonnets addressed to the bride by 
friends of the family. Some were very sentimental, 
others facetious, and many, according to our English 
notions, extremely improper. They were all printed 
and adorned much as our valentines are. I could 
not help remarking that those written by priests 
were the most open to objection on the score of impro- 
priety. 
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The wedding presents were few—only relations 
thought it incumbent on them to give any. Ours, I 
am afraid, was but little appreciated. It was a 
dressing-case, and its mysterious fittings-up, such as 
tooth-brush and nail-brush, were the subject of much 
discussion. Maria had to explain the meaning of 
these articles, and suggested the occasional use of 
them. We hope our delicate hints will be taken, as 
Carlotta, a pretty girl, would be prettier still if her 
teeth were whiter. 

The weather was extremely cold and the snow lay 
on the ground; but although we sat in a room with 
a fireplace, no one thought of lighting the fire until 
A. hinted that I was accustomed to it. Then, in 
deference to my English prejudices, a good-sized 
branch was set alight on the open hearth, where it 
blazed cheerfully for about a quarter-of-an-hour, 
then died away and was not replaced by another. 
All the ladies were sitting in fur tippets with their 
hands in muffs. I did likewise, but could not think 
it made up for the want of a fire. 

The Count and Countess R., and other representa- 
tives of the élite of the society, made their appear- 
ance at dinner. Such a gathering had not taken 
place for years, as, for some inscrutable reason, all 
the first families in the village are at feud. They 


‘live year after year in the same street, and instead of 


trying to brighten their dreary lives by a little social 
intercourse, they sulk with ono another and do not 
speak. On this occasion, however, they seem to have 
agreed to patch up their quarrels, at all events for a 
time, in order to gratify their curiosity and amuse 
themselves alittle. In the evening the village music- 
master appeared, together with his piano. He sang 
and played well. Teta listened and sighed. 

“J wish I could play,” said she. 

“Why didn’t you learn?” I asked. 

“Because,” explained Teta, with her head very 
much on one side, ‘‘the music-master is so young, 
papa said it would not be proper, so we none of us 
learnt music.” 

Maria Di C. sang well. She was the life and soul of 
the party, and no wonder. She is not only beautiful, 
but a very charming and clever girl, full of fun and 
spirits. 

The difference between the Roman Di C.’s and 
their country cousins is most striking, the strangest 
part of it being that whilst the town-bred girls are 
full of health and vigour, these, living as they doina 
much purerand healthier atmosphere, are paleand lan- 
guid, and seem to find lifea burden. The fact is that 
this part of Italy is about two centuries behindhand 
in civilisation. Nowhere has the pernicious influence 
of the priesthood been attended with more de- 
plorable results. Girls learn nothing in their con- 
vents except what is utterly false with regard to 
religion, politics, and all subjects of general interest. 
A neat copperplate handwriting, a very little French, 
and embroidery, make up the sum of their acquire- 
ments. They never stir from the house except to go 
to mass, or to show themselves in the public pro- 
menade in the summer evenings. For going out they 
make an elaborate toilet, for the purpose, apparently, 
of outshining their hereditary foes, whom they meet 
and glare at in silence, but indoors they are dirty 
and dishevelled, almost in rags. They are utterly 
idle, having no occupation and no amusement, but 
gossip with the servants and neighbours of an 
inferior condition to themselves, one or more of 
whom will stray into meals ad libitum, and be ex- 
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pected to impart some bit of scandal, or at least to 
invent it. No one reads, works, or even attends to 
any household duty. The one, or at most the two, 
dirty servant-girls are left to provide the meals how 
and when they please. There is no need of a house- 
maid, as the stone floor is never scrubbed, windows 
never cleaned, furniture never dusted, and fires never 
lighted. If there is any other servant than a cook it 
is a lady’s-maid, whose chief occupation is elaborate 
hairdressing when the ladies go out, as they have 
a great objection to waiting on themselves. ‘To con- 
tinue after this rather long digression. 

We finished off the evening by dancing, one of 
the priests performing orchestra and enlivening the 
intervals between the dances by comic songs, the 
bishop all the time looking on with the utmost com- 
placency. He evidently considers discretion the 
better part of valour, and wishes to ingratiate him- 
self with the powers that be. He made himself 
most agreeable to A., complimenting him on his 
handsome uniform, and seemed in nowise to resent 
the medal. I think he was quite grateful to A. and 
me for not flopping down on our knees and asking 
his blessing, as the others were incessantly doing at 
all sorts of inconvenient times and seasons, to his 
evident annoyance. We had intended to return 
home in the evening, but found ourselves benighted, 
and accepted the offer of sleeping accommodation. 
It was not very comfortable. A. had to be banished 
to some very wretched upper region, and I took 
Carlotta’s vacant place by the side of Maria, whose 
two sisters occupied another bed in the samo 
room. 

Although very sleepy, the conscientious Maria did 
not think it right to let slip such an opportunity for 
making a convert, and expounded her views on 
heretics at considerable length, and without interrup- 
tion, as I did not think it of any use to argue the 
subject, knowing it would only excite opposition and 
prolong the discussion. I went to sleep just as I was 
being asked what I had to say for a religion invented 
by a king who wished to divorce his wife, and a monk 
who wished to marry anun. Henry vit and Luther 
appear to be rather mixed up in the minds of Roman 
Catholic young ladies. The following morning we 
made preparations for an early departure, but were 
persuaded to stay and join in the culminating festivity 
of the carnival—a ball given in the theatre. 

The day was rather difficult to get through, but we 
found the music-master’s piano a great resource. 
The long morning hours were the most trying, as wo 
had had nothing but a minute cup of chocolate in 
our rooms, which was to last until the one o’clock 
dinner. Italian powers of long fasting fill me with 
wonder and admiration. At dinner there were plenty 
of dishes, but nothing satisfying. ‘The soup was so 
weak, the chickens so thin, and what there was of 
them, having gone to make the said soup, was so 
boiled away. Then sweet and savoury was so mixed 
up together—the puddings coming before the meat, 
and the meat being plentifully sugared—that it was 
anything but a tempting meal—at least tome. How- 
ever, I ate because I had been credibly informed 
that there was no chance of anything more until after 
the ball, ¢.e., for about twelve hours. After dinner 
I induced some of the Roman party to accompany 
me ina walk. It was a great relief to get away from 
the dreary, dirty, cold, uncomfortable house into the 
pleasant sunshine, and exchange the view of the nar- 
row street and opposite house for that lovely panorama, 
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extending for miles and miles, and embracing sea, 
mountains, hills, valleys, countless villages and towns, 
which our friends here appreciate so little. They 
would not live in the country for the world! Dress- 
ing for the ball was not a very elaborate process with 
most of us, but the Signora Di C. (the bride’s mother), 
having been a beauty in her youth, and still retain- 
ing considerable traces of good looks (she was then 
forty), had a weakness for adorning her person in 
very gay and juvenile attire. She showed us with 
pride her low-necked ball dress of pink tarlatan, 
festooned with garlands of flowers, her wreath, and 
even the bunch of false curls, intended to add to the 
tuxuriance of her own locks, with immense pride and 
satisfaction; but alas! that gorgeous attire was 
destined to waste its sweetness on the desert air, for 
the poor lady possessed an inexorable husband who 
considered it indecorous in the mother of a married 
daughter so to forget her matronly dignity, and 
insisted upon a more quiet and sober style of dress. 
We in the adjoining room overheard the tears and en- 
treaties, loud upbraidings and lamentations, mingled 
with the tones of masculine indignation and wrath, 
which made us only too well aware that a conjugal 
storm was going on. 

When at length the signora emerged in the more 
dignified and modest raiment which showed that her 
husband had won the day, the tears were still run- 
ning in rivulets down her smooth round cheeks. 
Zia, as we called her, had been married twenty 
years, and was the mother of many children, but her 
mind had remained stationary from the day when 
at sixteen she had been taken from her convent to 
be the wife of a man whom she had never seen. 
Truly, the life she has led has not been favourable 
to mental development. The ball was not very 


select, the price of admission being one sou. The 
chief dancers were the peasants, and the favourite 
dance the salterella, in which the man goes back- 
wards and the woman forwards, their right hands 


joined, to a most monotonous tune. The fine people 
of M. and of the neighbouring village for the most 
part looked on from the boxes. Maria Di O. very 
much wished to do the same, but Zia, again weep- 
ing, declared that the ball had been got up in her 
honour, and she and her sister Ernesta were obliged 
to go down and dance; but A., Teta, I, and the 
children stayed in the box all the evening. Signor 
D. came to visit us in a very tight-fitting pair of 
lavender kid gloves. He is the smart young man of 
the place, and, on the strength of having been to 
Rome, he gives himself great airs, and looks down 
immensely on his country neighbours. He quizzed 
all the representatives of the rank and fashion of 
M., bidding us remark how the Signora A. had 
remembered her low gown and her muff, but had for- 
gotten her gloves; and how the Contessa B. had 
invited her ‘‘fattore” to share her box with her. 
Another lady of noble birth who, finding herself 
destitute at the age of forty, had married a peasant 
possessing some little property, looked on compla- 
cently from her box whilst her husband figured in 
the salterella with the other peasants. An ex-monk, 
who had taken advantage of the new laws to free 
himself from monastic rule, was the liveliest of the 
dancers. It is an odd state of society, is it not? We 
came home to a late supper, consisting of weak soup, 
and little else except stale and almost black bread, 
with which the festivities terminated. 
M. J. G. DI 0. 
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Parieties. 


—_—— 


SINGULAR, IF NoT SOLITARY, IN SO DOING.—The late Mr, 
Justice Cresswell, when he was at the Bar, never would allow 
his clerk to accept two briefs, attendance upon both being 
physically impossible ; and in the few cases in which he found 

imself so involved he invariably returned the fee. 


EeypTiAN SLAVE-TRADE.—An Alexandrian correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Cologne Gazette,” after describing the extensive trade now 
carried on in Egypt, says :—It appears quite incomprehensible 
why the English Government leaves the Red Sea, with regard 
to the slave-trade, completely to itself, and takes no notice 
whatever of what happens to the north of the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, while the watching of the slave-trade in the Indian 
Ocean, on the East Coast of Africa, remains the subject of 
pompous announcements of the good deeds done in the suppres. 
sion of the shameful trade. Two small gunboats on the Red 
Sea would suffice to watch sufficiently the suspicious coasts at 
Massowah and Suakim. The English anti-slavery societies 
would do well, before addressing themselves to the Constanti- 
nople Conference, to make some practical proposals to the 
Governor at Aden and to the Admiralty. 


GOLDSMITHS AND BANKERS.—Under Henry vin, Sir Richard 
Gresham, of the Goldsmiths’ Company, was the ‘‘ King’s Ex. 
changer.” His son, Sir Thomas Gresham, was the founder of 
the Royal Exchange and also of Gresham College. At his death 
the bulk of his wealth was found to consist of gold chains, In 
the reign of Elizabeth, one of the craft, named Wheeler, moved 
westwards as far as Fleet Street, where he established himself 
as a ‘*Goldsmith keeping running cashes,” at the sign of the 
‘*Marygold,” and became virtually the founder of the bank 
now known as Messrs, Child’s. Under the Tudors the gold- 
smiths appear to have kept their superfluous wealth in the Tower 
of London ; but the Stuart kings proved bad custodians of 
their gold, as royalty acquired the art of appropriating it for its 
own purposes. Thenceforth the bankers began to keep it in 
their own strong rooms, which the country gentlemen found to 
be useful places for depositing their rents, ete., receiving 
receipts or cash-notes for the same, and drawing drafts upon 
the goldsmiths, payable on demand. Out of such beginning 
naturally grew up the modern system of banking, the gold- 
smiths acting also occasionally as pawnbrokers, advancing 
money on the plate and other valuables deposited with them 
for safety. The goldsmiths were in the habit of lending their 
‘*running cashes ” to the Exchequer, till Charles 11 suddenly 
closed that department, thus seizing on upwards of a million, 
which was never returned, though often promised. Five of the 
existing London banking firms can be identified with those 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Little London Directory of 1677 ”—viz., 
Messrs. Marten, Messrs. Child, Messrs. Hoare, Messrs, Barnett, 
and Messrs. Willis, Percival, and Co. Mr. Hilton Price recently 
read an interesting paper on the early London bankers and 
goldsmiths before the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS.—The London School Board have 
printed information regarding the salaries of teachers in the 
schools under the Board. The highest salary paid to any one 
teacher is £195, and this is supplemented by the Government 
grant, in a very large school, amounting to £85 13s., with £30 
for the instruction of pupil teachers, and £4 16s. for drawing 
grant, making in the whole £315. There are four in the London 
School Board system receiving more than £300 per annum, in- 
cluding these extras for work. There are 11 who receive from 
all sources £250 and under £300 ; 35 who receive above £200 
and under £250; 55 who receive above £150 and under £200; 
64 who receive above £125 and under £150 ; 107 who receive 
over £100 and under £125 ; 111 who receive £75 and not above 
£100 ; and 41 who receive under £75. No houses, rent, or other 
domestic aids are given to any of the teachers in the Board 
Schools. Every teacher has to be qualified according to the 
Government standard, and the examination course is strict. 


SERJEANTS-AT-LAw.—An erroneous notion has got abroad 
among those not well informed in such matters, that the ancient 
and honourable order of serjeants has been ‘‘ abolished.” The 
order is in decline, but not defunct. The only organic change 
is that, by the new Judicature Act, no judge is required to have 
been previously a serjeant-at-law, as was the immemorial usagé 
with judges of the Common Law Courts. If the Crown chose 
to revise the order and appoint new serjeants, there is no let or 
hindrance in the Judicature Act or other statute. 





